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Dial-a-Ride 


A Personal Transit (PERT) operation with some unique 
features is in effect in the community of Greece, New 
York, a suburb of Rochester—small buses that pick you 
up at your doorstep. Less than 3 years ago, the 
Rochester—Genesee Regional Transit Authority _ in- 
augurated a dial-a-ride program in Greece without Federal, 
State, or local aid, and the operation has proven so 
popular that it is being expanded to other outlying areas. 
This is how it works. Equipped with space-age tech- 
nology, each dial-a-ride bus is connected to dispatching 
headquarters by a system digital printer. Without having 
to stop, the driver can read instructions directly from a 
printed sheet on the dashboard—the name of the person 
who called, the address at which to make the pick up, 
how many passengers there will be, destination, total fare, 
and the route to follow. An indicator button advises the 
dispatcher that the driver has made the pick up. This 
service is provided for a 15-square-mile area and _ is 
integrated into the standard fixed routes used by the 
city’s 275-bus fleet. Last year, PERT dial-a-bus expanded 
service to senior citizens and handicapped persons; four 
vehicles are specially equipped with lifts, low steps, and 
special grab rails. The Department of Transportation’s 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration has approved a 
$3.6 million demonstration and research grant which will 
allow the authority to experiment further with the in- 
tegrated service concept. In addition, the funds will 
permit full computerization of system scheduling and new 
dial-a-ride operations in other suburbs. 


New House Concept 


It’s called the ‘“‘“Changeable House” and it will be featured 
in a fall issue of Better Homes & Gardens magazine. But 
Tacoma, Washington, area residents recently got a sneak 
preview of the home that’s been called, “a new 
concept in single-family housing. The 1,500 sq. ft. 
“Changeable House” is a joint venture of the American 
Plywood Association of Tacoma and Better Homes & 
Gardens magazine. Noel Seney, Building and Outdoor 
Living Editor for Better Homes & Gardens, explained the 
purpose of the project this way. “Our aim is to offer the 
young family a home they can afford now and change 
later without costly room additions. The innovative design 
has several interior walls that can be moved with ease to 
form new living and bedroom spaces to accommodate 
changing family size and lifestyle.” The ‘Changeable 
House” was designed by John M. Sampieri, AIA, of 
Irvine, California. Sampieri uses the crawl space for an 


innovative underfloor heating system. A conventional fur- 
nace discharges warmed air into the clean, dry and sealed 
underfloor space. As the warmed air moves toward room 
outlets, it also allows the warmed wood floor to become 
a heat transfer agent. 


A “Planner’s Dream” 


Minnesota is the first State in the Nation to pass a 
mandatory land use planning bill for an entire metro- 
politan region. This pioneer legislation provides the 
Minneapolis - St. Paul Twin Cities Metropolitan Council 
with powers never before granted a multicounty authority 
in the U.S. The objective is to curb suburban sprawl, 
preserve the vitality of older core cities and close-in 
suburbs, and to assure a region’s orderly future growth. 
Passage of the bill means that until 1990, any citizen or 
business moving into the Twin Cities area will know 
exactly what to expect in terms of highways, zoning, 
school facilities, and population densities. 


Recreation Center to Use Solar Energy 


HUD has awarded $2,024,000 to Shenandoah, Ga., a new 
community near Atlanta, to build a recreational center 
which, when completed, will be one of the largest build- 
ings in the world to be heated and cooled by solar 
energy. The award was made from discretionary funds 
available to new communities under the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974. The National 
Energy Research and Development Administration has 
provided an additional grant of $726,742 for the project. 
An all-electric system would have had an annual cost of 
approximately $114,000; however, the solar system is 
expected to cost a maximum of $34,000 for electricity 
and $3,000 for natural gas annually. Thus, an estimated 
yearly savings of about $77,000 will be realized. It is 
expected that these savings will pay off the entire initial 
cost of the system within 10 years. The center will 
contain 54,000 square feet and will enclose an ice rink, 
gymnasium, exhibition theater, solar display, office space, 
gameroom, and community meeting rooms. The research 
and application of solar energy in the new community has 
brought it nationwide attention. A previous HUD grant of 
$11,500 was used to cover the cost of building and 
installing the solar portion of a 1,200-square-foot home in 
the residential area of the development. The Shenandoah 
New Community has a projected population of about 
40,000 persons over a 20-year period. More than 20 
percent of the project’s 7,200 acres is expected to be 
devoted to open space. 
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We Celebrate 


the American Dream 


by Carla A. Hills 
—Secretary 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


America was discovered accidentally 
by a great seaman who was looking 
for something else; when discovered 
it was not wanted; and most of the 
exploration for the next fifty years 
was done in the hope of getting 
through or around it. America was 
named after a man who discovered 
no part of the New World. History is 
like that, very chancy. 
—Samuel Eliot Morison, 
The Oxford History of 
the American People 


It is interesting and provocative as we 
celebrate our Bicentennial this 
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month, this year, to consider this 
quotation from the late Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s Oxford History of the 
American People. That last word 
catches us—chancy. When we consider 
the role of chance—when we consider 
all the obstacles to progress, when we 
consider the physical hardships that 
faced those first and continuing 
waves of settlers, and the real terrors 
and unknown dangers across this 
huge, rich land—we truly can grasp 
the significance of this Bicentennial 
year. It is the very unlikeliness of 
America that is particularly worth 
celebrating. 


We have not yet shaped a perfect 
democracy. We have had too little 
respect, perhaps, for the seemingly 
endless abundance of our continent. 
We have let our cities grow, flourish, 
and age with too little attention to 
planning and human needs. We are a 
long way from equal opportunity for | 
every American. 

All of these pieces of unfinished 
business provide a challenge for 
tomorrow. Today we should pause 
for a moment to reflect and celebrate 
those historical impulses that have 


created a changing and enduring 
democracy for 200 years—the oldest 


continous constitutional 
in the world. 

We celebrate, then, a determina- 
tion to endure, a healthy yearning for 
the better life, a respect for religious 
and cultural diversity, a restlessness, a 
joyous creativity, a belief in the in- 
dividual and his capacity to wrest 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness from the American experience. 
We celebrate, I still believe, the 
American Dream. 

This Department has its role to 
play in shaping America in her Third 
Century. How well we succeed, some 
future commentator will decide. But 
I feel extraordinarily fortunate to be 
part of that challenge and to share it 
with all of you. It is a gratifying time 
to be alive. It is a_ particularly 
fascinating time, perhaps, to be an 
American. The Bicentennial provides 
us a moment to remind ourselves of 
the good fortune of the last 200 
years, and to accept our respon- 
sibility for the years to come and the 
needs unmet. ® 


democracy 
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The Bicentennial- 
A Framework for HUD Initiatives 


by David O. Meeker 
—Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development 


A series of intradepartmental meet- 
ings over 3 years ago brought the 
Bicentennial into HUD departmental 
planning. And although there have 
been reversals and good ideas left 
hanging and programs today that are 
very different from those initial con- 
cepts, I am delighted to have been 
involved with HUD’s Bicentennial 
operations under the Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 

HUD’s involvement in the Bicen- 
tennial through its Horizons on Dis- 
play Program is a natural outgrowth 
of our role in the Domestic Council 
and of our continuing involvement in 
interagency cooperative efforts. And, 
as you will see, most of our ongoing 
Bicentennial activities reflect both 
these elements. 

If you have been at HUD Head- 
quarters at all this spring, you have 
seen our lobby exhibit on Horizons 
on Display. This major Bicentennial 
program, jointly sponsored by HUD 
and the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration (ARBA), recog- 
nizes the continuing capacity of 
Americans to find solutions to com- 
munity problems and needs. Horizons 
on Display encompasses 200 program 
efforts that reflect the diversity of 
America today: an individual effect- 
ing community change, the effective- 
ness of citizen participation, multi- 
state programs, regional efforts, rural 
programs with long years of involve- 
ment in community development, 
and new ideas for great cities. And, 
because Horizons on Display recog- 
nizes program achievements covering 
10 broad areas (e.g., health, leisure, 
and transportation), it reflects not 


only HUD-related success stories, but 
examples of achievement of other 
Federal agencies, State and local gov- 
ernments, private industry and foun- 
dations as well as individual efforts. 


Looking Toward the Future 

Most of HUD Bicentennial efforts are 
future-oriented. I believe this is 
because we respond most strongly to 
the ideas behind Horizons *76—that 
Bicentennial theme that commemo- 
rates our past by looking to the 
future. An example of this focus on 
the future is HUD’s Solar Energy 
Program. As part of that effort, HUD 
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has prepared with the Energy Re- 
search and Development Agency and 
the Federal Energy Administration a 
solar exhibit for the Mall, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Through October, Bicenten- 
nial visitors will be able to walk 


through a series of information 
modules displaying examples of solar 
technology and energy conservation. 

Another future-oriented exhibit 
deals with “Planning America’s Great 
Cities.” In this instance, HUD has 
provided funding to the Association 
of Science-Technology Centers to 
coordinate the development of a 
traveling exhibit on planning. The 
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American Institute of Planners and 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials will provide private sector 
support for the exhibit. Once on the 
road—traveling to major science 
museums in cities across the coun- 
try—‘‘Planning America’s Great 
Cities” will relate the necessity for 
planning to four major areas and 
their future implications for the 
United States: the automobile, lim- 
ited natural resources, the man-made 
environment and group interactions, 
especially in the urban setting. 


Interagency Activity 

HUD is a participant—along with 
many other Federal agencies, industry 
and business exhibitors—in the U.S. 
Bicentennial Exposition on Science 
and Technology now open at Cape 
Canaveral (the Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter). In line with the Exposition’s 
emphasis on the potential science and 
technology for the next 100 years, 
the HUD exhibit, “America: A Na- 
tion of Communities,” will reflect the 
products of HUD’s research and tech- 
nology, including work in residential 
security, the preservation of housing 
stock, and residential energy conser- 
vation. Over a million Bicentennial 
visitors will have an opportunity this 
summer to see examples of a less 
familiar element of Federal activity. 
Design 

I am particularly satisfied when I 
note our Bicentennial involvement in 
areas of design, for I feel HUD in- 
creasingly has assumed a more sophis- 
ticated and supportive role here. In 
addition to our ongoing program of 
awards for design excellence, this 
year HUD supported a Washington, 
D.C., program of coordinated 
graphics and landmark information as 
well as a special Bicentennial Design 
Citation effort at the national level. 
These special Bicentennial Design 
Citations recognize excellence in 
American design achieved prior to 
1966. This effort carries the theme 
“Designing Our Cities for People.” 
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Citizen Involvement 

It is of course people who are central 
to the Bicentennial celebration. Two 
Bicentennial programs structured to 
support the involvement of citizens in 
the democratic process also are re- 
ceiving HUD support. HUD has 
joined with ARBA in developing 10 
essay discussions of contemporary 
topics, including education, the econ- 
omy, the environment, and commu- 
nity development. Seen as a focal 


“,..the most important 
result of our 
Bicentennial year may 
be just the extent to 
which it spurs us 
to reach further.” 


point for citizen involvement and 
dialogue, the essays are available to 
community groups along with the 
material for planning, organizing, and 
publicizing a “Community Action 
Dialogue.” 

A more structured approach to 
citizen involvement is exemplified by 
the 3-year demonstration programs of 
the Citizen Involvement Network. 
The network experiment is designed 
to develop some significant data on 
citizen participation: what it can and 
cannot accomplish. The network is 
providing 20 demonstration commu- 
nities (chosen after extensive site 
visits, research, and applications pre- 
pared by the cities themselves) with 
information, technical assistance and 
some seed money. The expectation is 
that the learning experience drawn 
from those 20 communities will be 
extraordinarily useful for hundreds of 
other communities across the coun- 
try. HUD has joined the Lilly Endow- 
ment, the Charles F. Kettering Foun- 
dation, and the John D. Rockefeller 
III Fund in providing funding assis- 


tance to the network. ARBA match- 
ing funds will support the network’s 
publication and informational effort. 

I hope this brief recap will ac- 
quaint you somewhat with HUD’s 
departmental involvement with the 
Bicentennial. Many of these events 
and programs will continue through- 
out this year; more significantly, 
many will continue to affect citizens 
and communities well beyond this 
single year of commemoration. Which 
is as it should be. Indeed, the most 
important result of our Bicentennial 
year may be just the extent to which 
it spurs us to reach further. 


Habitat National Center 
In this sense I would mention one 
additional HUD venture, not strictly 
Bicentennial in nature, but represent- 
ative of that extended reach—the 
Habitat National Center. This is a 
new office set up as a clearinghouse 
and information center for the 
United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements that has just 
taken place in Vancouver. (The pro- 
grams included in Horizons on Dis- 
play served as the official U.S. dem- 
onstration project for that confer- 
ence.) The Center has provided sup- 
port for governmental and nongovern- 
mental involvement in Habitat and 
over the next few months will be 
sorting out the messages, information, 
and potential for new directions that 
came into focus during the Confer- 
ence. As the Bicentennial stimulates 
and revives national concerns and, it 
is hoped, renews a sense of national 
purpose, so Habitat can extend those 
concerns and that purposefulness to 
the international community. 
Admittedly, these are grandiose 
goals. But within our grasp, if we 
have the commitment. I feel that the 
array of significant ongoing Bicen- 
tennial programs at HUD represents 
just such a commitment; I invite you 
to share in my satisfaction with 
HUD’s involvement in our Nation’s 
anniversary. c® 





It All Started in Virginia 


by Nicholas J. Pope, Jr. 


From the Shenandoah Valley to the 
sea, the Old Dominion’s link with the 
misty past is being strengthened 
through grants from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

HUD’s contributions to the Bicen- 
tennial effort encompass structures, 
cultures and ideas and helps preserve 
the heritage of the historic State of 
Virginia. 

Almost every part of the State is 
steeped in history that is manifested 
in old churches bearing the scars of 
the Revolutionary War; old grave- 
yards which are the resting places of 
valiant men; battlefields; descendants 
of Indians who traded with the 
Colonists; and, who, themselves, still 
give tribute to the Governor in the 
form of game and fish. 

Virginia history goes back to the 
settlement of Jamestown in 1607. It 
is the story of pioneers pushing west- 
ward, rich planters dwelling in man- 
sions on the banks of great rivers, of 
statesmen who led in the American 
Revolution and in the making of the 
Nation, of gallant soldiers who fought 
in the War Between the States, and 
of the men who led the State back 
into the Nation after the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

We get a good idea of the State’s 
history by looking at the portraits 
and statues of its great men and by 
visiting the historic spots, the public 
buildings and the houses where these 
men carried on their activities. 

“Virginia cities are proud of their 
historic landmarks,” said Carroll 
Mason, Director, HUD Area Office, 
Richmond, Virginia. “Working to 
preserve their history through citizen 
participation, planning, program 
development and Federal funding will 
insure greater public appreciation for 
future Virginians.” 


With continued support to pre- 
serve America’s heritage and the goals 
and objectives of local authorities, 
the next few years should be an 
interesting period for cities and com- 
munities. And as far as celebrations 
are concerned, Jack H. Shiver, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, put 
forth a strong challenge. He said at a 
recent meeting of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Community 
Development Officials in Alexandria, 
“Our next celebration ought to be 
planned for 2000 A.D. to be held in 
New York’s Time Square for the 
biggest, loudest celebration in history 
to commemorate the fulfillment of 
our goal of safe, sanitary and decent 
housing for every citizen in Amer- 
ica.” 

Virginia cities assisted by HUD 
contributions include: 


Alexandria 

This Northern Virginia city was 
founded in 1749 by Scottish mer- 
chants who made the city a leading 
18th century seaport and center of 
cultural, commercial and political 
activity. 

In Alexandria, the hometown of 
George Washington, over 1,000 18th 
and 19th century homes and build- 
ings have been restored. 

Gadsby Phase I and Gadsby Phase 
II in two of the Urban Renewal 
projects, originally surveyed by 
George Washington, have taken on 
new life through Federal assistance. 

Gadsby Phase I contains Tavern 
Square and Gadsby Tavern, which 
was a focal point in George Washing- 
ton’s day, as the center for Alexan- 
dria’s social life and the place where 
Washington recruited militia for the 
frontier campaign in 1754. Geneuxal 
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Washington not only slept in Alexan- 
dria, he dined, danced and attended 
parties there. 

Gadsby Phase II contains Bankers 
Square, and complementary commer- 
cial stores and businesses. 

The city is constantly invotved in 
private renovation of historic struc- 
tures. 


Hopewell 

Hopewell’s entitlement of $764,000 
will be used to continue its Neighbor- 
hood Development project, which 
includes development of two public 
parks and rehabilitation of Weston 
Manor, the Civil War headquarters of 
General Lee. 

Rehabilitation of the mansion will 
cost $83,000. Federal funds of 
$20,000 over a 2-year period will be 
used and private contributions along 
with local funding will complete the 
restoration of Weston Manor. 


Charlottesville 

Myths and ghosts are said to haunt 
all old and monumental buildings, 
and Thomas Jefferson’s Rotunda, 
focal structure of the University of 
Virginia, in Charlottesville, is no ex- 
ception; it has had at least one ghost 
and many myths. The solitary ghost, 
vaguely remembered by some older 
alumni as the “Phantom of the 
Rotunda” seems to have vanished 
from the building along with the 
books when the University’s library 
was moved to the new Alderman 
Building in 1938. 

Although the myths about the 
Rotunda’s architectural history die 
more slowly, most of them have been 
laid to rest during the intensive re- 
search of the last 6 years, preceding 
grants of more than a million dollars 
awarded this spring to restore the 
interior of the Rotunda. Funding 
came from HUD and the Cary D. 
Langhorne Trust of Washington, D.C. 
The HUD grant, made under its Open 
Space Program, is the largest ever 
made under the Department’s His- 
toric Preservation Program. 
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Historic Old Blandford Church, Petersburg, Virginia 


Although Romanesque in char- 
acter, the Rotunda as Jefferson built 
it was strikingly original in many 
respects. Its Dome Room, larger in 
floor space than any room remaining 
in the Rotunda today, was destroyed 
by the fire of 1895 and never re- 
placed. The Dome Room was in fact 
a reduced version of the interior of 
the Pantheon at Rome, but Jefferson 
designed the remainder of the 
structure. 

Stanford White has been credited 
with adding the north portico to the 
Rotunda. The fact is that Jefferson 
planned the north portico, then ran 
out of funds for its construction, and 
died on July 4, 1826, just as con- 
struction of the south portico was 
nearing completion. The north por- 
tico was finally completed more than 
20 years later by Robert Mills, who 
had served as pupil-apprentice and 
draftsman for Jefferson and his con- 
sultant on the Rotunda, Benjamin 
Latrobe. 

With its interior rebuilt in accor- 
dance with Jefferson’s original draw- 
ings and specifications, the Rotunda 
will once again be the functional as 
well as visual center of the Uni- 
versity. 


Norfolk 

With a population of over 5,000 at 
the time of the American Revolution, 
Norfolk by colonial standards was a 
bustling metropolis. It was Virginia’s 
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largest city then as it is now, despite 
its ups and downs over the years. 
Although Williamsburg was the colo- 
nial capital, it was little more than a 
farm village that literally burst at its 
seams whenever the Assembly met. 
Norfolk was hardly comfortable, but 
it had developed as a commercial hub 
and seemed full of potential on the 
eve of the Revolution. 

The last British governor put a 
significant damper on Norfolk’s fu- 
ture when he “let loose” with his 
cannon on the first day of 1776. 
What Dunmore’s cannon didn’t level, 
irate American troops did. Only St. 
Paul’s remained. 

St. Paul’s was the church for the 
Elizabeth River Parish of the Church 
of England and was the only church 
in town before the war. Since religion 
played such an important role in 
colonial life, on the surface it might 
seem amazing that there was only 
one church in the town, but there 
was a very good explanation for this. 
By law, it was the only church 
allowed. However, having only one 
church did not mean that the people 
all shared the same religious beliefs. 
In fact, on the contrary, there was 
tremendous diversity in the seaport. 

St. Paul’s is in the downtown 
redevelopment area along with the 
MacArthur Memorial Museum, the 
new Civic Center, a new downtown 
mall and a new waterfront public and 
commercial project. 
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Petersburg 

The City of Petersburg recently dedi- 
cated a new Interpretation Center for 
visitors to historic Old Blandford 
Church. A HUD grant of $70,000 
helped defray the cost of the 
$240,000 project. 

Built in 1737, Old Blandford 
Church is best known as a Confed- 
erate memorial to the 30,000 Confed- 
erate soldiers buried in its cemetery. 

On June 9, 1864, 129 “gray-haired 
sires and beardless youths” marched 
out of Petersburg to defend the city 
against the onslaught of 1,300 Union 
cavalry troops. 

In the early 1900’s, the Ladies 
Memorial Association of Petersburg 
commissioned Louis Comfort Tiffany 
to design the windows of Old Bland- 
ford Church as memorials to 30,000 
Confederate soldiers buried in Bland- 
ford Cemetery. The Confederate 
States donated 13 of the windows; 
the Ladies Memorial Association 
sponsored one window which tells 
the story of the shrine; and Tiffany 
designed the last as his personal trib- 
ute to the war dead. 

Tiffany’s process for fusing color 
into glass sets his cathedral windows 
apart from all others. The windows 
display the iridescence and luster 
unique to the techniques of this cele- 
brated artist. Brilliancy of color, 
molded forms and mosaic elements 
are blended to produce a glass in 
which the images are so vivid they 
seem real to the touch as well as to 
the sight. 

To help preserve these priceless 
windows, the city installed air condi- 
tioning and dehumidifying and heat- 
ing systems, which are carefully con- 
cealed to retain the architectural and 
historical integrity of the 239-year- 
old church. The city also opened an 
interpretation center with a multi- 
media presentation to explain the 
significance of the windows and the 
eventful history of the church. 

Blandford Church is believed to be 
the only building in America con- 
taining windows said to be original 
Tiffany productions. 

During the War Between the 
States, Petersburg endured the longest 
attack ever suffered by an American 





city. The church’s pulpit and sound- 
ing board commemorate the old men 
and young boys of Petersburg who 
died defending their city against 
Union cavalrymen on June 9, 1864. 
Annual memorial services, first held 
on June 9, 1865, inspired the na- 
tional observance of Memorial Day. 

However, Old Blandford is Peters- 
burg’s single remaining link with the 
Revolutionary era which the Bicen- 
tennial will celebrate. The only 
British general officer of the Revolu- 
tion resting in American soil lies in 
Blandford churchyard. He is General 
William H. Phillips, who died of ill- 
ness in Petersburg after capturing the 
city from Lafayette’s colonial troops 
in 1781. 


Richmond 

It was in St. John’s Church in Rich- 
mond that Patrick Henry’s words, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” 
rang out. A favorite attraction of 
tourists in the capital city, St. John’s 
was included in the Richmond Model 
Cities Program. Surrounded by HUD 
sponsored projects, St. John’s Church 
holds an imposing place in American 
history. 


Accomack County—Tangier Island 

At one time held by the British, 
Tangier Island will soon have its own 
neighborhood facility. This pictur- 
esque community was discovered by 
Captain John Smith in 1607. It is 
populated by descendants of the 
original colonial settlers. The dialect 
of the citizens can be traced to the 
Elizabethan era. A total of $140,000 
in HUD discretionary funds will build 
a neighborhood facility for the 3,000 
citizens. 


Pamunkey Indian Nation 

The Pamunkey Nation dates back to 
1677. The Indians served as British 
scouts with a charter from the King 
of England. 

The tribe is headed by Chief 
Tecumseh D. Cook. He has a follow- 
ing of 48 loyal subjects. The tribe 
exists under a Virginia law and has 
never had a treaty with the United 
States. Rent for the use of the 
Pamunkey Indian Nation is made 


directly to the Governor of Virginia. 
A community facility is planned, 
using $125,000 in HUD discretionary 
funds. 


Hampton 

Hampton was founded in 1610 and is 
“the oldest continuous English speak- 
ing community in America.” It was 
the port of entry to English America 
during the American Revolution. The 
war erupted in Virginia with the 
“Battle of Hampton” which took 
place at the foot of King Street, 
October 26, 1775. 

“Hampton Revolutionary War Port 
Town: Home of the Virginia Navy 
and War Heroes” is the theme of the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the American Revolution and the 
365th anniversary of Hampton. 

In the downtown area, a redevel- 
opment project area, the Hampton 
Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity saved an old A & P grocery store 
and turned the building over to the 
Hampton Association for the Arts 
and Humanities. The headquarters 
serves as a tourist bureau and the 
Hampton Bicentennial Office. 


Appomattox 

Appomattox, population 10,500, will 
receive $96,000 in HUD aid to ac- 
quire downtown properties for re- 
development purposes. Appomattox 
in Central Virginia is the historic 
town where General Lee surrendered 
to General Grant after the Civil War. 


Scottsville 

A small community on the James 
River, Scottsville is rich in Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War history. It will 
use a grant of $494,000 to construct 
a flood water impoundment along 
Mink Creek. The town of 290 popu- 
lation has been hit by a “100-year 
flood” at least twice in the last 5 
years. In other words, the highest 
water mark has, traditionally, been 
reached once in 100 years. It has 
reached this level twice in the last 
5 years. This project is the first phase 
of a 4-phase flood control effort. 


Williamsburg 
Williamsburg _ is 


America. ‘This is 


where it all began. The city is 200 
years old and 50 years ago it began 
its famous restoration project. 

The city is recognized as the first 
blight-free area in the U.S.A. Sur- 
rounded by history, Williamsburg will 
soon dedicate a new HUD-funded 
community center. The Crispus 
Attucks Center honors the first man, 
a black, killed in the Boston 
massacre. 


Mattaponi Indian Nation 

In 1658, the Colonial Virginia House 
of Burgess granted land as a reserva- 
tion to the Mattaponi (Powhatan) 
Indians. This Nation, headed by Chief 
Curtis Lee Custalow, is located South 
of Washington, D.C. 

A portion of this land has been 
and is now being used by the 65 
members of the Mattoponi Nation as 
their reservation. Discretionary fund- 
ing of $125,000 was approved for the 
installation of a central water system 
and rehabilitating the existing housing 
stock. 


Portsmouth 

Visitors coming to Portsmouth to see 
the 1975 All-American City have a 
surprise in store: Old Towne. 

Old Towne’s 57.6 acres are part of 
the original 65 acres of plantation 
land donated for the establishment of 
a town back in 1752 by Colonel 
William Craford, sometimes written 
“Crawford.” During the Civil War, 
Federal troops for a time were sta- 
tioned in the house. On Middle 
Street, one block west of Crawford, 
No. 417 is a “tax dodger” type 
house. Its Dutch Colonial style was 
popular prior to the Revolutionary 
War as a means of cutting down on 
taxes to be paid to the Crown of 
England. 

Taxes were charged according to 
the number of stories in a structure. 
The Dutch Colonial house roof gave 
the appearance of one story and a 
half when, actually, there were two 
full stories. 

In retrospect, it all, indeed, started 
in Virginia. f® 
Mr. Pope is Public Relations Officer 
for the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. 
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There’s nothing really very new about 
new communities in the United 
States. In all phases of our history 
and in all parts of our Nation, 
planned new cities and towns have 
played a significant role in civilizing 
the frontier (and the frontiersman) 
and converting what was wilderness 
into centers of commerce, culture 
and political power. 

Before we became a Nation, 
totally-planned new towns such as 
Williamsburg, Va., Savannah, Ga., and 
Charleston, S.C., were created as 
political centers for the colonies, as 
seats of higher education, and as 


major ports of entry for shipping in 
the New World. To the West, new 
communities such as Salt Lake City, 


Utah, and Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, developed according to 
plan in sharp contrast to the boom- 
and-bust haphazardness of frontier 
towns. 

Of course, Washington, D.C. itself 
was a new community carved out of 
farmland along the banks of the 
Potomac River to be the new Capital. 
Already, the seat of government of 
the new nation had been transferred 
from Philadelphia to Princeton, from 
Princeton to Annapolis, from 
Annapolis to Trenton and then to 
New York City. The beauty of Wash- 
ington, with its broad avenues and 
tree-lined streets, was largely to be 
the product of four men—three of 
them Presidents—George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison—and a French city planner, 
Pierre L’Enfant, who was fired for his 
persistence, although his plan largely 
survived as the blueprint of the pat- 
tern upon which the city was 
developed. 
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A New Towns Trip 
to the Past, Present 


Today, within a radius of less than 
30 miles from the center of the 
Capitol building, one can trace a new 
towns movement in the United States 
which spans a period of almost 300 
years. 


A continuing chain of new town 
development in America extends 
from the creation of the colonial 
capital of Maryland at Annapolis, to 
the development during the “New 
Deal’’ period of the town of 
Greenbelt, to the private development 
of Reston, Va., and Columbia, Md., 
to development of one of the Wash- 
ington area’s latest new community, 
St. Charles. 


The reader is invited to trace this 
path of new town development (origi- 
nating on the Washington Beltway) 
to these new communities on the 


Mid-Atlantic coast. 
COLUMBIA ? 


and Future 


By Roy Gast 


Annapolis, Maryland 
Take U.S. Route 50 East. Go 30 
miles to Rowe Boulevard. Continue 
into center of town, 

Almost 100 years before Wash- 
ington, D.C. was developed the new 
governor of Maryland, Francis 
Nicholson, decided that the British 
colony needed a new capital. He 
selected a site on the banks of the 
Severn River not far from the Chesa- 
peake Bay and named the new town 
Annapolis in honor of Princess Anne 
who soon would become Queen of 
England. This unique man about 
whom history tells us too little was 
to become governor or lieutenant 
governor of six American colonies. 
He designed and developed not only 
Annapoiis, but Williamsburg, Va., as 
well. Located some 90 miles south- 
east of Washington, D.C., Williams- 
burg was to be the capital of the 


ST. CHARLES 





1. The Sailboat is the ‘Queen of Annapolis’’ during 
most of the year. Boats from all parts of the world make 
this city dock area their port of call. 

2. Old and new blend beautifully at Spa Creek in 
Annapolis. This Colonial new town began its development 
more than 300 years ago. 

3. Market square, the church and statehouse circles and 
the diagonal streets leading to the waterfront are 
prominent parts of this sketch of Annapolis of more 
than a century ago. The city plan remains largely 

intact. 

4. A view of West Street in downtown Annapolis, with 
St. Anne’s Church in the background. 
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Commonwealth of Virginia for 75 
years. With the help of funds from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., restoration 
of Williamsburg began in 1927 and 
continues today. 

When Nicholson designed 
Annapolis, he developed a plan for a 


new town, the likes of which had’ 


never before been seen in North 
America. Drawing from his European 
experience and the design plans for 
Paris, Versailles, and the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire, 
Nicholson based the Annapolis plan 
on two great circles with diagonal 
streets radiating outward to a market, 
docks and to residential areas. 


Perhaps expressing his order of pri- 
orities, the smaller of the circles was 
designed to contain a church, St. 
Anne’s, while the larger contained the 
statehouse. The diagonal streets led 
to city docks, the market and to 


residential areas. Public lands were 
reserved for a school, public landings 
and common space beyond the city 
itself. 

Another portion of Nicholson’s 
plans provided accommodations for 
tradesmen. A law passed in 1695 
provided “...that when any baker, 
brewer, tailor, dyer, or any such 
tradesman, that, by practice of their 
trade, may any ways annoy, or dis- 
quiet the neighbors or inhabitants of 
the town, it shall and may be lawful 
for the commissioners and 
trustees...to allot and appoint such 
tradesmen such part of parcel of 
land, out of the present town 
pasture, as...shall seem...con- 
venient for the exercise of such trade, 
a sufficient distance from the said 
town as may not be annoyance there- 
to....” Much of the flavor and 
beauty of Annapolis remain. His- 
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toric Annapolis, Inc., is active 
in the restoration of colonial homes, 
shops, inns and public buildings. The 
city has been spared from rapid in- 
dustrial growth and some of the more 
devastating effects of “progress.” 

Visitors are warned that Annapolis 
has made only minor accommoda- 
tions to the automobile in its devel- 
opment. On weekends, the city 
becomes a mecca for sailboat en- 
thusiasts, midshipmen at the USS. 
Naval Academy and tourists. Stores, 
streets and even waterways are 
jammed to capacity during the 
summer season. Weekday visits are 
therefore recommended. 
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Greenbelt, Maryland 

Take Exit 28 North to Kenilworth 
Avenue to first traffic light. Turn 
right on Crescent Road. Drive one 
mile to City Hall. 

Some 40 years ago in the midst of 
the Great Depression, three new 
towns were begun as part of a “New 
Deal” program to provide jobs for 
the unemployed. These new towns 
were planned and developed to pro- 
vide homes for families of modest 
incomes, with carefully designed 
neighborhoods and controlled land 
ownership. Only a part of the new 
town of Greenbelt was ever de- 
veloped as originally planned. Three 





5. Cool and quiet in 
Greenbelt after 40 years of 
development. Residents say 
this old “new town’”’ is still 
far superior to the usual 
suburban development that 
surrounds it. 

6. Greenbelt Center Elementary 
School 

7. Greenbelt co-op grocery 
chain has outlets throughout 
Wash., D.C., area. 

8. Pedestrian pathway in 
Greenbelt 


superhighways through the site sliced 
the city into nine separate segments 
with little direct access between the 
parts. The greenbelt and the rural 
nature of the surrounding area 
disappeared as sections of the city 
were sold to private developers and as 
suburban growth spread outward 
from Washington far beyond Green- 
belt’s boundaries. 

Despite assaults on the Greenbelt 
plan and site, residents say it’s a 
successful community. They say that 
Greenbelt is still far superior to devel- 
opments in most of Washington’s 
suburbs. They point to their pedes- 
trian pathway system in the core of 
the new town and to the underpasses 
which keep children from the road- 
ways. They are proud of the city’s 
low crime rate, which they say is 
decreasing. They are proud of their 
weekly newspaper, delivered to 
Greenbelt homes since the new town 
began back in 1937. And they are 
proud of the Rex Tugwell room in 
their public library which displays 
memorabilia of Greenbelt. 
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Reston, Virginia 
Take Exit 10 West to Route 7. Drive 
8 miles to Route 606. Turn left at 
light. Proceed to Reston Exhibit 
Center entrance. 

Reston came into being largely 
because of one man’s dissatisfaction 
with what was happening in suburbia. 
Robert F. Simon, Jr., a New York 
land developer, wanted to create a 
new community unlike what he con- 
sidered to be the wasteful, incon- 
venient, limiting and often utterly 
dull subdivisions which too often 
surround central cities. In 1961, 
Simon acquired a 6,800-acre tract 17 


miles west of Washington near Dulles 


International Airport, then under 
construction. He wanted to test his 
concept that a new town—a total new 
community—was workable, salable, 
and most of all, a livable community. 
His goals were: 

@To build an all-inclusive com- 
munity that would allow its residents 
to live there a lifetime with access to 
a range of housing sizes, types, and 
prices. 

e@ To give residents the maximum 
in recreation and other facilities and 
access to employment in the com- 
munity. 

@ To accommodate people of all 
ages. 

e@ To carry to completion the suc- 
cessful privately developed, profit 
motivated community. 

About 900 ‘acres of the site were 
reserved for research plants, light 
industry and agencies of the Federal 
Government, with the balance of the 
6,800 acres designated to accommo- 
date housing, shopping and leisure 
time facilities for a planned population 
of 75,000. Simon left Reston after 
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9. Owners of Reston townhouses 
share use and maintenance of 
commonly-owned land, such as 
sidewalks, private streets, carports, 
playgrounds and landscaped areas. 
Each cluster association establishes 
its own dues. 

10. Reston townhouses are only a 
chip-shot from fairways. Fairways 
and greens often serve as open 
space vistas for homeowners. 


the new town encountered financial 
difficulties in 1968, but the plan has 
been largely retained by the new 
developers, Gulf-Reston, Inc. 


Today, Reston has some 28,000 
residents living in 9,000 homes. Three 
commercial centers have been com- 
pleted, a convention center, as well as 
2.5 million sq. ft. of industrial and 
office space, plus extensive school 
and recreation facilities. Its residents 
believe that Reston is well on its way 
to attaining its ambitious goals. It is 
viewed as one of the most beautiful 
and functional new towns in the 
Nation—one which has served as the 
pattern for development of other new 
suburban communities. 
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11. Townhouse clusters and Heron 
House—a 15-story high rise and 
Reston’s focal point—ring part of 
Lake Anne. The lake is a year-round 
haven for fishing, sailing, sunning 
and ice skating. 

12. International Conference 
Center in Reston includes 300-room 
inn, extensive conference and 
seminar space, a high rise office 
tower, a cinema, shops and stores. 
The $10 million complex opened 

in 1972. 

13. Homes of contemporary design 
dot green valleys and wooded vales 
in Reston. 
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Columbia, Maryland 

Take Exit 23 North to U.S. 29. Drive 
18 miles to Columbia entrance. Bear 
left and follow signs to Exhibit 
Center. 

The first resident moved into 
Columbia some 8 years ago. Today, 
this new town on 14,000 acres of 
land between Washington, D.C. and 


Baltimore, Md. already has 39,000 
residents in 13 neighborhoods and six 
new villages in development. There 
are 10 elementary schools, three 
middle schools and two high schools 
on the new town site, as well as a 
community college, three graduate 
university programs and a hospital. 
Residents enjoy two golf courses, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, an ice 
rink, bowling alleys, a roller rink, and 
three lakes on which one can canoe, 
fish and sail. Some 110 industrial 
firms and 500 commercial businesses, 
including six banks, 15 restaurants, 
an inn, and two department stores 
provide 18,000 jobs. A covered mall 
contains two major department stores 
and 106 shops. A total of 3,000 acres 
of Columbia are permanent open 
space. Over 350,000 trees and shrubs 
have been planted, and a pedestrian 
and bike pathways system connects 
the entire new town. 

Developer James W. Rouse likes to 
tell the following story: “A man in 
Columbia can drive to work in the 
morning, take a friend out to a busi- 
ness luncheon, play golf in the after- 
noon, come back and meet his wife, 
go out to dinner, and the theater. 
She, in the meantime, can have 
driven to the hospital, the super- 
market to shop, to the community 
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college for a course, played tennis 
and returned home. The kids can go 
to school, come back, go to the lake, 
or the ice-skating rink or the swim- 
ming pool, or go to the cinema. At 
the end of that day, they will not 
have used a gallon of gas. And they 
can do it all over again the next day 
and not use a gallon of gas if they 
are driving a high-mileage auto- 
mobile.” 


In its few short years of develop- 
ment, Columbia and Howard County, 


working together, have provided 
residents with an excellent school 
system and a comprehensive health 
care program. Columbia is still grow- 
ing. Lessons learned in its planning 
and development, in its careful pro- 
tection of the environment and in 
providing homes close to jobs, 
schools, stores and recreation are 
important to both old and new towns 
in their future development. 
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14. Scenic outdoor areas are 
part of Columbia's attractions. 
15. Spacious, contemporary 
townhouses appeal to large 
families. 

16. Homes in Columbia are built 
to match tastes and budgets. 

17. Most new towns abound in 
recreation facilities to suit 

every member of the family. (Tennis 
court pictured is in Reston.) 


St. Charles Communities, Maryland 
Take Exit 36 South to Route 5 for 
nine miles merging with U.S. 301. 
Follow U.S. Route 301 to Waldorf. 
Proceed about one-half mile to St. 
Charles signs; turn left and follow 
signs to Exhibit Area. 


One of the newest new towns 
under development in the Washington 
area—being developed with the help 
of Federal new community assis- 
tance—is St. Charles, Md. The 
7,600-acre wooded site in the middle 
of tobacco-farming country is in the 
path of future growth in the metro- 
politan area. At the end of its 20 
year development period, St. Charles 
is planned to provide for almost 
80,000 residents and jobs for 15,000. 

St. Charles is not the first large 
development proposed for its site. 
Some 60 years ago, the Federal 
Government proposed to build a new 
town called Panama City as a recu- 
peration area for workers stricken 
with malaria during construction of 
the Panama Canal. During World War 
Il, a prisoner of war camp was 
located on the site, “buried” among 
the trees. Two large-scale develop- 
ments were begun on the site in the 
1960’s, and the existing housing was 
incorporated into the St. Charles new 
town development. 


St. Charles will be developed into 
15 neighborhoods grouped into five 
villages. Each neighborhood will con- 
tain a swimming pool, tennis courts 
and other recreational facilities, while 
each village will contain a park-like 
center around which middle and 
secondary schools, athletic fields, 
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18. New townhouses under 
construction in St. Charles 
are sign of building activity 
at this federally-assisted 

new community. 

19. Moving day at St. 
Charles—New community will 
offer full range of housing 
for families of all incomes. 


community buildings and local retail 
stores will be grouped. A regional 
shopping center is planned for devel- 
opment, along with a regional park 
containing a golf course, lighted 
stadium and other recreational 
facilities. 

The new town has a population of 
about 8,000. It features single family 
homes, townhouses, tri- and quad- 
plexes and apartments. Industrial 
development has already brought 
some 200 jobs to St. Charles. The 
new town even has its own commuter 
bus service. St. Charles Area Transit 
(SCAT, for short) delivers commuters 
daily to the Federal office area in 
downtown Washington, and even 
serves coffee and donuts in the morn- 
ing hours. 

Federal assistance to St. Charles is 
largely in the form of guarantees of 
the debt of the private developer for 
land acquisition, for which the 
developer pays fees, and development 
grants to local units of government 
for public facilities and services. In 
return for such assistance, the 
developer is required to provide a 
new town which “will be char- 
acterized by well-balanced and diver- 
sified land use patterns and will in- 
clude or be served by adequate pub- 
lic, community and commercial facili- 
ties.”” These include education, 
health, social service, recreation and 
transportation facilities. St. Charles is 
one of 13 such private new towns 
which have received such guarantee 
assistance. ® 


il 
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Mr. Gast is a program analyst in the 
New Communities Administration, 
HUD. 
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International 
Participation in 
the Bicentennial 


The list of contributions to the U.S. 
Bicentennial by other nations is both 
long and varied. A preponderance of 
the gifts is in the area of the per- 
forming arts, a category which in- 
cludes touring art shows as well as 
individual artists, orchestras, and 
dance groups. But there are many 
other types of gifts as well. For ex- 
ample, sailing vessels of all types— 
flying the flags of many nations—are 
taking part in “Operation Sail,” 


which began in Plymouth, England 
on May 2, 1976, and culminates in 
New York Harbor on July 4. On the 
same day, there will be an Interna- 
tional Naval Review, again with par- 


ticipating ships from all over the 
world. Another event to which many 
nations are sending representatives is 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Festival 
of American Folklife which will be 
held on the Mall in Washington, D.C. 
during July and August. Presented 
here is a sampling of events from the 
list prepared by the Department of 
State. Since it is not possible to 
include every country or to indicate 
the number of contributions from 
each, the intent has been to give an 
indication of the breadth and variety 
of the international participation in 
our Bicentennial activities. 

This is only a skeletal sampling of 
a wide array of commemorative proj- 
ects—many of them observed within 
the geographical boundaries of the 
countries sponsoring them. 

Australia—The Bicentennial _ pro- 
gram includes a chair at Harvard Uni- 
versity; an exchange program for 
other than academics; a tour of nine 
or ten U.S. cities by the Australian 
Youth Orchestra; and four major 
exhibits—one handled by SITES (the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling 


Exhibition Service), on the explora- 
tion of Australia and its parallels to 
the discovery of the U.S. The remain- 
ing three are on the history of Aus- 
tralian/American relations; aboriginal 
art and crafts; and Australian con- 
temporary art. An exchange of youth 
groups between the Juilliard School 
in New York and the Jane Street 
Players of Australia will take place. 

Austria—The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra toured the U.S. during the 
spring of 1976. Austria will send par- 
ticipants to the Smithsonian Folklife 
Festival “Old Ways in the New 
World” with performances in Wash., 
D.C., Aug. 18-22, 1976. In addition, 
performances will be given in a 
number of U.S. cities. 

Bahamas—The Bahamian-American 
Bicentennial Association, a binational 
organization, has a Bicentennial edu- 
cational program that is recognized 
by the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Association. The Association, 
in conjunction with the Educational 
Communication Association of Wash., 
D.C. and the Bahamas Historical 
Society, sponsored a 5-day Baha- 
mian-American Heritage Program in 
October featuring an art and history 
exhibit and Bahamian music and 
dance. 

Canada—Included among a number 
of activities and events is the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, the largest 
such permanent exhibition in the 
world. It opens August 19 with a 
“Salute to New York State” as its 
theme. 

Finland—A number of single ex- 
hibits relating to architecture, music, 
immigration, jewelry and crafts and 
literature are being made available to 
U.S. cities. Commemorative stamps, 
as well as two silver and one bronze 
medal are planned during the Bicen- 
tennial. The Finnish-American Bicen- 
tennial USA National Festival will 
take place at Suomi College in 
Nannock, Mich., Aug. 5-8, 1976. 

France—France was the first to 
announce a major Bicentennial proj- 
ect—in July 1974—the installation of 
a French Sound and Light Spectacle 
at Mount Vernon which was officially 
presented to President Ford by the 
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French President in May 1976. Under 
the title “The Father of Liberty,” the 
sound and light spectacle tells the 
story of George Washington and the 
War of Independence. A number of 
other French-sponsored events mark 
the year, including appearances by 
French performing artists in cities 
across the U.S. 

German Democratic Republic— 
Approximately 100 items, including 
memorabilia and original manuscripts 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert and others from the Ger- 
man State Library in East Berlin, 
have been loaned for an exhibit 
handled by SITES. 

Great Britain—One of the four 
original 1215 copies of the Magna 
Carta from the British Library will be 
on loan and displayed in the U.S. 
Capitol during 1976. After the loan 
period, it will be replaced by a spe- 
cially made facsimile. 

Italy—The Venus de Medici is on 
loan to the National Gallery of Art in 
Wash., D.C. for its exhibition “The 
Eye of Thomas Jefferson,” June 
6—September 6, 1976. 

Japan—Japan is contributing a new 
500-seat theater on the top floor of 
the Kennedy Center. It also presented 
a grove of cherry trees to each of 
three West Coast cities—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

Luxembourg—SITES is handling an 
exhibit of 19th century popular 
metalwork which will open in 
November 1976. These items are on 
loan from the Musee de L’Etat. 

The Netherlands—An exhibition on 
“The Dutch Republic in the Days of 
John Adams, 1775-1795”—featuring 
artifacts from the major museums in 
the Netherlands—will be on tour be- 
ginning in Philadelphia in October. 
The exhibition will also be held in 
New York, Raleigh and Chicago. 

Spain—The Juan Sebastian de 
Elcano, a 370-foot, four-masted top- 
sail schooner, will represent Spain in 
“Operation Sail” 1976 activities. An 
exhibit on Christopher Columbus is 
planned and is tentatively scheduled 
for exhibition at the Smithsonian’s 
Museum of History and Technology 
for mid-summer 1976. oO} 
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A‘No-Frills’ House 
--Colonial Style 


DAP Come carte 


Once upon a time, during the period 
-when Thomas Jefferson ‘was a wee 
‘lad in knee pants, an Ipswich, Massa- 
-¢ ~~ chusetts, cooper named George Hart 
saw the finishing touches put on the 
parlor paneling of the house he spent 

a half a century building. 

George Hart was a moderately 
successful barrel maker. His son fol- 
BO Tet Ti Lmdiemee (artim Ie Tere tne 
*home. But the elder cooper was by 
no means wealthy by the standards 

5) of Ipswich in~ 1748. Hart’s house re- 
flected his modest. success. and its 
~spirit and. style echoed his English 

- heritage. 

’ Pir tam aC etie Mey mme i emu Zacre <tiTea ort 
the Hart House today stands in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Museum of 
History and Technology in Wash- 
ingtor, D.C. 

The oldest* section of the house 
was erected in 1698 for Hart and his 
new’ bride. It exemplifies a style 
typical of 17th century New England 
architecture—casement windows, low 
ceilings, and a slightly overhanging 
second story. Formed by the exposed 
framing timbers, the overhang served 

soon no known useful purpose and is 
thought to date from medieval Eng- 
land. Glass for the casement windows 
was probably imported from England, 
as were nails, hinges, and other 
Weta e ice 
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Soe Rae was small field stones laid with such 

precision by Ipswich stonemasons no 

mortar was necessary. 
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House Expanded 

As George Hart’s business and family 
expanded, so did the Hart House. In 
1748, a two-story addition almost 
twice as large as the original section 
was completed. Rather than “buying 
up” to a larger home, the trend was 
to expand existing homes—a trend 
today’s families are reviving as new 
housing costs increase. Frayed nerves 
then as now were the order of the 
day when extensive remodeling was 
undertaken. In George Hart’s time it 
was quite common to move _ the 
entire original structure to a new 
location and then add on. That’s at 
least one hassle modern-day home- 
ORCC NmrCe i ecesil 
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By the time the Hart House was 
expanded, the design innovations of 
the Renaissance were having general 
impact. We can see these in the Hart 
House in the open balustraded stair- 
way, the double hung sash windows, 
the molded cornice, the paneled fire- 
place wall and window shutters, 
higher ceilings covered in plaster, and 
the encased framing timbers. 


The finely detailed paneling of the 
front parlor would be hard to find in 
a luxury house of today, much less in 
a so called “no frills” house, which 
would be comparable to the Hart 
House in accessibility. Of course, 
modern day “no frills” houses do 
have advantages—indoor plumbing for 
one. 

Today’s prospective home buyers 
will find many builders offering 
houses with a large combination 
living room-dining room-kitchen they 
dub a “great room.” This feature 
recalls the kitchen of the early sec- 
tion of the Hart House. This room 
served as a general gathering place for 
the family to eat, work, chat or 


pursue their various interests. Some- 
times one of the family would have a 
small bed in a corner and the kitchen 
would serve as a bedroom at night. 

In the 1700’s, by contrast, rooms 
acquired specialized functions. The 
Hart House parlor, for example, has a 


dignified air befitting the “best” 
room in the house from which food 
and beds were banished. 


As was typical of Massachusetts 
Bay area homes, the Hart House has 
a vast chimney structure. (Its founda- 
tion measured 12% feet by 11 feet.) 
The chimney formed the core of the 
house, providing fireplaces for each 
room. Blustery New England winters 
dictated that the chimney structure 
rise through the center of the house 
enabling its vast bulk to radiate heat 
generated by the continuously burn- 
ing kitchen fire. Weather also re- 
quired that the Hart House chimney 
be laid in lime mortar above the roof 
line. Below, the bricks were laid in a 
mortar of clay and sand. The balmier 
climate of Virginia permitted place- 
ment of chimneys along exterior 
walls. 
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The massive chimney also served 
as a wall storage unit of sorts. Below 
the point where flues from various 
fireplaces converged, storage spaces 
were carved. A storage arch is visible 
behind the stairwell pictured. Fre- 
quently this arch would be fitted 
with shelves. 

The timber frame construction of 
the Hart House was typical of houses 
built by English colonists. Construc- 
tion was performed by skilled profes- 
sional craftsmen in the Ipswich area. 
Stonemasons laid the dry wall 
foundation of field stone. (Houses 
usually had a stone lined basement 
extending at least under part of the 
house.) 

Carpenters hewed the timbers used 
in the framing. Timbers and boards 
were frequently shaped in a pit saw 
such as the one pictured. However, 


by 1700, Ipswich and almost every 
town in Massachusetts had a sawmill 
where this work was done. Carpenters 
also shaped the mortise and tenon 
joints which held the framing mem- 
bers together. Nails were used only 
for studs. The elegant interior panel- 
ing was made by a joiner, a carpenter 
specializing in delicate woodwork. 

The frame parts were transported 
to the building site where friends and 
neighbors joined the family in raising 
the house. The structure was put 
together a wall or wall section at a 
time. 

Wide weatherboards were nailed 
into place and were covered by clap- 
boards left to turn a natural grey. 
Exteriors weren’t painted. A measure 
of insulation was gained by the two 
layers of exterior sheathing. The 
structure was crowned with a roof of 
wood shingles. 

Once completed, the new addition 
was properly praised in prolonged 
toasts with colonial rum. ef® 


Ms. Read is a writer in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area and frequent con- 
tributor to HUD Challenge Magazine. 
She is indebted to the staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Museum of 
History and Technology for their 
generosity with their time and 
expertise. 
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The Federal City: 


Plans & Realities 


Visitors to Washington, D.C. during 
the Bicentennial year are being given 
an opportunity to see how the Fed- 
eral city was planned in a new ex- 
hibition recently opened in the Great 
Hall of the Smithsonian Institution 
Building. Filled with  three- 
dimensional models of the city, the 
exhibition is designed to help the 
visitor understand the past, present 
and future nature of the planning 
process which has created and con- 
tinues to shape the city. 

Wilcomb E. Washburn, Scholar-in- 
Charge of the exhibit, sought to use 
as many three-dimensional models 
and “aerial-view” plans as possible in 
order to let the visitor, who often 
finds maps and plans difficult to un- 
derstand, actually “see” the way the 
city looked or was supposed to look. 
In addition to restored portions of 
the 1902 Senate Park Commission 
models showing existing conditions 
and proposed changes, Washburn has 
used the current Pennslyvania Avenue 
Development Corporation models, in- 
cluding that for the dramatic bowl- 
shaped housing complex planned for 
Eighth Street, north of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Most dramatic of the group, 
however are four perspective models 
produced by the designers of the 
show, Staples & Charles, showing 
how the central area of Washington 
would have looked had the plans of 
L’Enfant, Andrew Jackson Downing, 
and the Senate Park Commission 
been carried out, and as the area will 
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1. & 2. The possibility of creating a 
dramatic vista of the rust-colored, towered 
Smithsonian Institution Building from 
L’Enfant Plaza in the new Southwest was 
lost when the Forrestal Building was 
bridged over 10th St. at its intersection 
with Independence Ave., S.W. Pictured is 
the view as it is and as it would have been. 
3. The Senate Park Commission found it 
necessary to have two models prepared, 
showing in accurate detail the central area 
of the City of Washington—one showing 
existing conditions and the other, proposed 
modifications. They were first exhibited 

in 1902. 
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look if the current plans are im- 
plemented. 

An instructive portion of the ex- 
hibition for citizens concerned with 
planning is that section entitled “Ele- 
ments of Planning.” Instead of or- 
ganizing the planning process into 
conventional planning categories, 
Washburn has broken down this 
section into units dealing with Alleys 
and Suburbs, Streets and Highways, 
Bridges, Vistas, Circles, and the like. 

Each panel in the Elements section 
attempts to show the visitor that 
different alternatives for solving the 
problems faced by planners usually 
exist. For example, Memorial Bridge 
and Theodore Roosevelt Bridge ex- 
press two alternate methods of 
bridging the Potomac: one cer- 
emonial, the other utilitarian. The 
Tenth Street vista, looking to the 
Smithsonian Institution Building from 
L’Enfant Plaza, is shown as it is and 
as it might have been had the For- 
restal Building not bridged the 
opening and blocked the view. The 
alternate modes of handling traffic— 
by parkways, traditional streets, and 
expressways—are also discussed. 


Throughout the exhibit _little- 
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known maps of the central Wash- 
ington area, taken from the col- 
lections of the Library of Congress, 
National Archives, Smithsonian In- 
stitution and other repositories are 
brought together for the first time. 

A fascinating feature of the ex- 
hibition are the panels dealing with 
the changing plans for the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Capitol, the 
White House, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and the Mall. Richard Mills’ original 
watercolor sketch of the winning de- 
sign for a 500-foot Washington Mon- 
ument, surrounded at its base by a 
colonnade, is shown next to several 















Charles. 


City. 


bizarre proposals to complete the un- 
finished monument (halted after it 
was one-third completed in the 
1840s) by dressing the simple shaft in 
various Victorian excrescences. 

The exhibition has been designed 
to facilitate learning by visitors. Pro- 
fessor Chander Screven, a psy- 
chologist of the University of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee), has worked 
. with Dr. Washburn in preparing a 

booklet containing attention-directing 
questions which will help the visitor 
to organize his study of the exhibit 
: and of the physical areas of central 
| Washington outside the Smithsonian 


4. Models for the 1976 exhibition are 
prepared in the design office of Staples & 


5. Spanning the Potomac River are the 
Memorial and Theodore Roosevelt Bridges, 
recognized for their aesthetic and _— 
utilitarian benefits (respectively) to the 


Institution Building with which the 
exhibit deals. 

Washington was a planned city, 
the basis of which was laid down by 
L’Enfant. But that original form has 
been modified and frustrated (as well as 
implemented) by later planners. 
Andrew Jackson Downing, the Senate 
Park Commission, the current 
planners of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration, the Commission of Fine 
Arts and the District Government 
have all laid their mark upon the 
city. “The Federal City: Plans and 
Realities” exhibition helps the visitor 
to Washington in this Bicentennial 
year to judge whether those who 
shaped the city’s physical form 
planned well or ill. ® 
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Photos courtesy of Staples & Charles, Wash., D.C. 5 










6. & 7. Two views of 
Virginia Ave., S.W.—75 years 
ago (left) and today (below). 
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blacks in 
the westward 
movement 


The roots of community life across 
America are embedded in the ex- 
plorations and valor of pioneers 
representing many ethnic groups. 
During this Bicentennial Year the 
Smithsonian Institution (Wash., D.C.) 
offers a comprehensive portrayal of 
the extent and ways in which blacks 
were involved in settlement of the 
West. 


The often ignored contributions of 
blacks who explored, conquered and 
settled the Western United States is 
the subject of a comprehensive ex- 
hibition organized by the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Anacostia Neigh- 
borhood Museum. 

Blacks in the Westward Movemeni, 
the first of several Bicentennial ob- 
servance exhibitions produced by the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum, reveals that 
blacks took part in this country’s 
western expansion as guides and in- 
terpreters for the early explorers, 
homesteaders on the plains, in the 
establishment of black towns and 
fighting with and against the Indians. 

The exhibition is divided into ten 
subject areas and begins with Early 
Explorations, which deals with the 
Spanish and English speaking settlers. 
Blacks were with the early Spanish 
explorers of the Southwestern United 
States in the early 16th century. 
Estevanico, a Moor, was a guide dur- 
ing the Spanish exploration in New 
Mexico in search of the legendary 
“Seven Cities of Gold.” The group 
traveled through what is now Arizona 
and New Mexico. Pedro Alonzo Nino, 
a black man, was a navigator on 
Columbus’ sail from Palos in the 
southern part of Spain in 1492. 

Fur Traders and Mountain Men 
portrays Colonial America’s major in- 
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dustry, which continued to thrive 
until the mid-1800’s. James Beck- 
wourth, born a free black man in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, is described 
as the most important black moun- 
tain man. His numerous trips and 
expeditions included taking dis- 
patches to Fort Leavenworth and 
serving as a guide for army units. 
When age forced him to stop trap- 
ping, he traveled through the gold 
fields, trading and searching for gold. 
During one of these trips, he noticed 
a “break” in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains where he built a road and led 
the first immigrants over the trail, 
which was known as Beckwourth 
Pass. A small town nearby was called 
Beckwourth. He moved to Denver in 
the late 1850’s where he operated a 
farm. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
included York, William Clark’s slave, 
who served as an interpreter for 
members of the expedition. Another 
historic expedition, led by John 


Charles Frémont to survey and chart 
a route to Oregon, also included a 
young black man named Jacob 
Dodson. Journals and reports written 
by Frémont pay tribute to Dodson’s 
loyalty and service. 

Another section of Blacks in the 
Westward Movement tells of the 
unique relationship between blacks 
and the five Indian nations of the 
Southeastern United States. Some of 
the Indians imitated their white 
neighbors by maintaining large planta- 
tions and owning slaves. A runaway 
slave known as Abraham who lived 
with the Seminoles in Florida was a 
slave to the chief of the tribe and 
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also served as a diplomat and inter- 
preter. 


The Black Exodus portion of the 
exhibition relates the story of the 
establishment of black townships in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and eventually 
Oklahoma. Henry Adams, a black 
from Shreveport enlisted 98,000 
blacks from Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Texas in 1879, the 
beginning of this mass migration. 
Edward Preston McCabe is identified 
with the establishment of Nicodemus, 
Kansas, which is described as one of 
the most important black communi- 
ties settled in that State. McCabe was 
elected as clerk of Graham County, 
where Nicodemus is located and was 
later elected State auditor for Kansas. 
He also founded the city of 
Langston, Oklahoma, named after 
John Mercer Langston, a prominent 
black of many accomplishments. 
Blacks from Topeka who had traveled 
to Oklahoma before McCabe, estab- 
lished Guthrie, Kingfisher and other 
towns. 


Two sections of the show highlight 
contributions of blacks in California 
and Texas. In 1781 when the Pueblo 
of Los Angeles, north of Baja was 
founded, 28 Afro-Spanish persons 
were included. Prominent Afro- 
Spaniards who lived in Los Angeles 
and the surrounding area included 
Francisco Reges, the first rancher in 
the San Fernando Valley and mayor 
of Los Angeles. Blacks also served in 
various important government posi- 
tions. Pio Pico, a descendant of a 
prominent Afro-Spanish family was 
governor of California. William 
Alexander Leidesdorff landed in 1841 
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in what is now the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Later he built a warehouse on 
what became known as Leidesdorff 
Street. He also constructed a hotel, 
purchased a cottage and the 30,000 
acre Rio Del Rancho Americano. He 
served as city councilman and city 
treasurer of San Francisco. In 1845, 
Leidesdorff was the United States 
Vice Consul in the area and was 
helpful in bringing California under 
United States rule in 1846. 

The contributions of blacks in 
Texas are related to the war with 
Mexico in which blacks fought with 
Texans against the Mexicans who had 
given them freedom. During the war 
William Goyens, a prosperous black, 
was an interpreter for Sam Houston; 
Samuel McCullogh was rewarded for 
valor; and Hendrick Arnold served as 
a scout. 


Exploration of the Northwest 

While many blacks were migrating to 
California, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma, others were pushing into 
the region of the Northwest. Their 
participation in this region’s settle- 
ment is covered in The Last 
Frontier. In 1855 George Wash- 
ington Bush was granted title to a 
640-acre tract, which is today known 
as Bush Prairie in the State of Wash- 
ington. The town of Centerville, later 
called Centralia, now in the State of 
Washington, was established by 
George Washington, a former slave 
born in Virginia. 

In 1866, Congress, faced with the 
decision of what to do with blacks 
who had fought on the side of the 
Union during the Civil War, auth- 
orized the establishment of four 


black regiments—the 9th and 10th 
Cavalries, formed in 1866 and the 
24th and 25th Infantries, organized 
in 1869. The Buffalo Soldiers section 
of the exhibition tells the story of 
the men who protected frontier set- 
tlements from warring Indians, ban- 
dits, cattle thieves, gunmen, bootleg- 
gers, trespassers and Mexican revolu- 
tionaries. Their work was not limited 
to fighting; they also escorted wagon 
trains, delivered army payrolls and 
the mail, and built frontier posts. 

Of the almost 35,000 men who 
drove herds on the cattle trails, more 
than 8,000 were black. In Cattlemen: 
Lawful and Lawless, the exhibition 
gives details of the adventures of 
these men. While range life was dar- 
ing and adventurous, it was also hard, 
threatened by stampedes, floods, 
Indian raids, outlaws and hostile set- 
tlers. Since there were more jobs to 
be done than there were experienced 
hands, cattlemen were forced to hire 
blacks. Of the numerous black cow- 
boys, Nat Love, better known as 
*“Deadwood Dick,’ was the most 
famous. He earned his nickname after 
winning a rifle and pistol shooting 
contest in Deadwood, Dakota Terri- 
tory. Bill Pickett, another cowboy 
was the originator of steer wrestling 
and was called the man who invented 
bulldogging. Pickett was billed as 
“The Dusky Demon,” and traveled 
throughout the United States, 
England and South America with 
Tom Mix, Will Rogers and other cow- 
boys. 

Cherokee Bill is described as a 
notorious black outlaw. Isom Dart, 
whose real name was Ned Hud- 
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1. William Alexander Leidesdorff, 
San Francisco businessman 

2. Lewis and Clark with Sacajawea 
and York at the Great Falls of the 
Missouri 

3. Clara Brown, reportedly the first 
free black resident in Colorado 
Territory 

4. Barney Ford, fugitive slave who 
became a successful businessman, owning 
hotels in Denver and Cheyenne 


dleston, was another black outlaw. 

Enterprising Blacks, those engaged 
in various occupations and profes- 
sions, were also involved in the west- 
ward movement. Barney Ford, who 
escaped to Chicago via the Under- 
ground Railroad, became a prosper- 
ous businessman in Denver. He par- 
ticipated as a lobbyist in Washington, 
D.C., against the provision in the 
Colorado constitution which denied 
the State’s black citizens voting 
rights. 


A booklet written to accompany 


the exhibition states, “While attempt- 
ing to develop the western territory, 


blacks faced hardships similar to 
those faced by members of other 
races. Despite the many adversities 
endured as individuals and as a peo- 
ple, blacks went West, settled, and 
prospered. They were explorers, 
miners, teachers, civil rights leaders, 
businessmen, soldiers, seamen, law- 
men, cowboys, and even outlaws. But 
more important, they were the good 
people of this earth, the people who 
did the jobs without which the West 
could not have been won. They were 
all a part of the ‘Westward Move- 
ment.’” 

Five copies of the exhibition are 
traveling throughout the country 
under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service. 

Inquiries regarding copies should 
be sent to the Smithsonian Traveling 
Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Wash., D.C. 20560. oO) 

—Compiled by 

Johnnie Douthis 
Information Officer 
Smithsonian Institution 
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BOSTON: 


The Urban 
Growth of a 
Bicentennial 

City 


by David R. Kaminsky 


The Boston Tea Party, Minutemen, 
and the Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
are well known parts of Boston’s role 
in the birth of the Nation. But the 
city’s past, as a whole, is of his- 
torical interest. 

People today comment that 
Boston has a small town flavor and is 
a city of neighborhoods. It has the 
appearance, though, of a big, old 
city. 

Both are true. Boston is a collec- 
tion of neighborhoods, many of 
which were once towns. The history 
of its physical development explains 
its big city look. 

Boston is the 16th largest city in 
the country, with 641,000 people in 
1970. The Boston Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
of almost 3,000,000 is the 8th largest 
SMSA. Of the 10 largest SMSA’s in 
the Nation, only the density of the 
population of the largest city in the 
Nation, New York, at 7,206 
per square mile, exceeds 
the population 


density of Boston which is over 
2,300 per square mile. 


Adding Land 

This density accounts for the way 
Boston looks. Its compact appearance 
occurred as a result of a shortage of 
land suitable for development during 
the period of the City’s physical 
growth. When its original Shawmut 
Peninsula was mapped in 1722 by 
John Bonner and in 1728 by William 
Burgis, Boston was only about half as 
big as it is today. As the city grew, it 
became common practice to create 
new building space by filling tidal 
land on the perimeter of the 
peninsula. Land filling was expensive, 
so land use was intensive. 

A good example of how the per- 
iodic filling projects altered the look 
of the city is that Dock Square in 
downtown Boston today is several 
dry blocks from Boston Harbor. Its 
name, however, derives from its one- 
time use as the town dock. 

The single largest filling project 
took place during the last century. 
The Shawmut Peninsula, by that time 
known as Boston, was surrounded by 
water on three 
sides. Boston 
Harbor, where 
the Tea Party 
took place, is 
the eastern 
entrance to 
the city, 
or 
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the “front bay.” The tidal flats of 
the Charles River on the west, even 
after they were filled with tons of 
gravel and graced with tree-lined 
streets and pretentious Victorian 
townhouses, retained their appellation 
as “Back Bay.” 

Land was added to the physical 
inventory of Boston by annexation, 
too. Over the years, communities like 
Dorchester, Roxbury, and Charles- 
town brought their well developed 
characters as towns to a new status as 
neighborhoods of Boston. 


Something From Nothing 
The development of the Boston 
economy is a direct result of its 
geographical location. There are few 
natural resources in New England to 
support heavy industry, and poor soil 
and inhospitable weather preclude 
farming as an economic mainstay. 
Boston’s “something from noth- 
ing” economy, as it is sometimes 
called, involves transforming or proc- 
essing produce or partially processed 
raw materials from other places. 
Beans were baked in Boston 
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otos Courtesy of Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Moving Around 

Mass transportation is important to 
any urban settlement. Boston is dis- 
tinguished as the first home of the 
stagecoach as a public vehicle. That 
was in 1727. Today  Boston’s 
“T” (from MBTA which stands for 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority) is an extensive system of 
buses, subways, and trolley cars. The 
system includes the first tunnel con- 
structed for streetcar use in the 
United States, opened in 1897, and 
the first streetcar tunnel ever con- 
structed under tidal waters, in contin- 
uous use since 1904. 
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grown there; spices arrived from the # * 
Far East for processing; and raw =, 
fibers that arrived in Boston left as 
fine fabrics. 

The modern application of this 
economic philosophy can be seen in 
Boston’s role as an education center. 
Education does not rely on rich soil, 
good weather, or abundant natural 
resources in the ground. Over 

100,000 students enter the city 
each fall to study at the 

* approximately 30 degree- 
granting institutions of 

higher learning. In the SMSA 
there are about 200,000 stu- 
dents and 60 schools. In fact, 
it is boasted that there are 
more institutions of higher 
learning in Boston than 

there are in any other 

city in the world. 





The “T” serves downtown Boston 
and much suburban area, but cars 
and pedestrians cover the business 
area On narrow, winding streets. 


After The Fire 

Boston Common, which borders the 
commercial district of town, is be- 
lieved to be the oldest legally main- 
tained urban open space in America. 
It has a history of use for a variety 
of public purposes. 

The Common provided a base of 
operation for combating the Great 
Fire of 1872. Coming only one year 
after the major conflagration in 
Chicago, the blaze consumed 65 acres 
of mostly commercial structures. In a 
recent historical analysis of the fire, 
The Boston Globe reported that the 
loss in modern dollars exceeded 
$500,000,000. 

“Urban renewal” describes the re- 
building that took place after the 
fire. With the oldest portion of down- 
town levelled, the narrow streets were 
untangled to 19th century 
satisfaction. The antiquated water 
system throughout the commercial 


district of Boston was replaced. 
Uniform codes requiring installa- 
tion of fire extinguishers and erection 


RIGHT—Boston’s Government Center, 


area of earliest settlement of 


of fire walls were adopted after the 
fire. The codes, coupled with addi- 
tional controls written into the origi- 
nal deeds to Back Bay building lots, 
influenced the construction then 
underway in the newly reclaimed 
Back Bay. The deed restrictions stipu- 
lated setback distances and building 
heights and disallowed nuisance uses. 

The Back Bay deed restrictions 
and continuous legal protection of 
Boston Common as an open space 
illustrate early efforts at public con- 
trols to assure an aesthetically satisfy- 
ing urban environment. In that vein, 
a metropolitan park authority was 
established around the turn of the 
century to develop and control parks 
and pleasure parkways in the rapidly 
growing Boston area. 

Landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted saw the opportunity for 
extending Boston’s open space be- 
yond Boston Common and the Public 
Garden. He created the “emerald 
necklace” through the Fenway to 
Franklin Park. This park belt was 
further extended in later years to the 
Harbor in South Boston. Although 
Olmsted is probably best known for 
Central Park in New York, the green- 
belt in Boston is a closer ap- 
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Peninsula. (left to right) City Hall, Faneuil Hall, and Sears Crescent 
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proximation of his philosophy that 
an urban park should be a continuous 
and easily accessible ribbon of green 
through the city. 

Boston has a long and notable 
history. In the Bicentennial Year it is 
important to look beyond its role in 
the birth of the Nation into the 
City’s own urban origins. yO} 


Mr. Kaminsky is a HUD urban intern 
with a background in the historical 
development of America. 
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Housing Trends in the 20th Century 


In the year 1900, the U.S. population was principally housed in rental units. Renter occupied units accounted for 53 
percent of the nearly 16 million occupied housing units. Up to the beginning of World War II, renters continued to 
outnumber homeowners. By 1950, homeowners had become the majority, accounting for 55 percent of the 43 million 
occupied units. The most recent data compiled by the Annual Housing Survey in 1973 indicates that the ratio of 
homeowners to renters is almost two to one. The trend toward homeownership has been less rapid among nonwhites, 
as renters still outnumbered homeowners in 1973. However the gap has closed to 43 percent homeownership in 1973 
compared to 24 percent at the turn of the century. 

Household size has also diminished, decreasing from 4.8 persons per unit in 1900 to 3.1 in 1973. This has 
reflected the great expansion in the housing inventory due to increased affluence as well as recent tendencies for young 
people to establish their own households at earlier ages. 

Another notable trend since the beginning of the century has been the so-called flight from rural to urban areas. 
The number of occupied nonfarm dwellings increased 48 percent from 1900 to 1970, while the number of occupied 
farm dwellings declined by 45 percent. 


Occupied Housing Units and Population 
Per Occupied Unit: 
1900 to 1973 
(In Thousands) 


Owner Occupied Renter Occupied Population Per 
Number % Number Occupied Unit 


7,455 8,509 , 48 

9,301 45.9 10,945 ; 4.5 
11,114 45.6 13,238 F 4.3 
14,280 47.8 15,624 ‘ 4.1 
15,196 43.6 19,659 . 3.8 
23,560 19,266 : 3.4 
32,797 20,227 : 3.3 
39,885 23,565 ‘ 3.1 
44,653 ; 24,684 ‘ N.A. 


Occupied Housing Units and Population 
Per Occupied Unit, 
Nonwhite: Selected years 
(In Thousands) 


Owner Occupied Renter Occupied Population Per 
Year Total Number % Number % Occupied Unit 


1900 1,900 448 23.6 1,452 76.4 4.8 
1920 2,526 603 23.9 1,923 76.1 4.3 
1940 3,293 778 23.6 2,516 76.4 4.1 


} 1960 5,144 1,974 38.4 3,171 61.6 N.A. 
, 1970 6,920 2,907 42.0 4,014 58.0 N.A. 
BEZE 7,874 3,414 43.4 4,460 56.6 N.A. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 1975, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan, Office of Administration 
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US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... ORDER FORM 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 

architect, planner, or otherwise concerned To: Superintendent of Documents 
about housing and the cities.... You Government Printing Office 


should subscribe NOW to the enlarged : 2040: 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official Washington, D.C. - 


publication of the Department of Housing 
aad Urben Develennient. Pes a abiccip- Enclosed find $________ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 


tion form along to an associate if you have enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
already subscribed for 1976. domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban Please charge this Street Address 

experts. order to my Deposit 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. a Oi ra, TOE RE IR ceca reindeer cinorecceresepcnineatpenen SI 


HUD-312-54-ASI 


Name 








